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CRITICAL RESEARCH ISSU^^ IN^ 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 1980 



I. TECHNOLOGICALLY RELATED' ISSUES 




Impact of New Technology on Learning Processes ii^ . 
Postsecondary Education : HTAI and"l]MI " l^roache? ^;l 

The primary need for research in this arel^m?^^J.ates/ 
to the impact of computer technology (on management ,^ in- ( 
struction, and learning in institutions of higher eciuca- 

'tion and in preparation of elementary and secondary 
teachers at colleges and universiities to njake the best 

*use of computer technology during their owiiS.o»are©ra. : ^ 

& The 'need for such research appears -to be;^ much' more 
keegj-y felt in the latter context than the forfiier. In ^ 
higherj education, over half of the students using com- 
puters"* are concentrated in three departments: computer 
science, engineering, and business (35). The overall .re- 
sponse of post-secondary instructors--except for those 
teaching in these three areas, along with teacher educa- 
tion--to the possibilities of instructional programs and 
classroom management techniques in which computers are 
used appears to be sporadic and generally tepid, while- 
the positive response of grade-school teachers approaches 
unanimity ' (50) . « . * 

• «»* 
In one 1980, study, 92 percent of a samp^le population 
of K-12 teachers, student teachers and teacher educators 
rated the need for imparting "computer literacy" to stu- 
dents by the time of high school gra^duation .as extremely 
important; only six percent of the same group ratfed them- 
selves qualified to teach "computer literacy" (51) . ' "Com-' 
puter literacy" means different things to different com- 
mentators, but a common denominator appears T:b include 
some experience 'fii computer usage, basic programming 
skills, and some knowledge of the applications of computer-/" 
based skills and information (35) . 

It follows then that research is needed to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of different types of computer 
use, alone or in combination with traditional ^methods , 
in Educational settings. The highest prior-ity should be 
given to testing their effectiveness at thfe grade-school 
level, where the greatest need -is felt for expanding and 



improving their use, for the purpose of determining how 
teachers should be trained in colleges and universities 
(31) . Only in this way can postse.condary institutions 
educate teachers in uses of computer technology which 
have been proven to be appropriate and beneficial.- Sev- 
eral frameworks fon research methodology in this sort 
of evaluation haveT^een suggested (12) . Methods have 
been proposed even for evaluating the indirect economic 
(7), political, social/and cultural impacts of computer 
uare in education (30)/ ^ " - 

To break the suggested analysis down a bit further, 
the effectiveness' of coiqputer use in two broad areas of 
application needs to be analyzed: Computer-Assisted (or 
Computer-Augmented) Instruction (CAI> and Computer-Managed 
Instruction (CMI) . There is obviously some overlap be- 
-tWeen these* areas , and considerable confusion is likely 
because the second term is not used by its protagonists 
in the way^ laymen would expect, but, as used by most 
writers and those otherwise offering testimony in the 
field, the division is rou^ly the' following . 

CAI is instruction administered by a computer, usu- 
ally in the form of packages for courses (32): it pre- 
sents information to students at their own pace and also 
tests them in a fashion whicn allows them to proceed at 
an individual rate of achievement, rather than simply 
being part of a group which moves forward at the same' 
pace under methods of group instrucTtion using standard ' 
textbooks and other material common to the entire group. 
It can apply either modular, s^tand-alone microcomputers 
or' larger central computers used oil a time-sharing basis 

(10) . While originally designed for m9re factual learn- 
ing , CAI has been' successfully used in' the humanities, 
even for stimulating invention in English composition 

(11) . In spite of .its versatile applicability in many 
frames of reference, CAI appears to be a more sophisti- 
cated extension of realm of the older "teaching -machine , " 
which was one of the, first mechanical devices used in 
instructional technology and which at the time of its 
inception was not generally thought of as a computer. 

The underlying rationale of CAI is efficiency of 
production, with units' of learning being the items pro- 
duced, whether the units are low-level factual question/ 
answer sequences (54) or fairly abstract designs for con- 
cept attainment (29) . Obviously, then, it can be used - 
to accelerate what for roughly the last fifteen years in 
post-secondary education has been called CHP (Credit-Hour 
Production) at all levels of education. 



yThosk who stress a need for expanding CMI argue 
that/ the CAI ap^ifteach is too mechanistic and treats 
schools too much as factories. While ^ term, "Computer- 
Managed Instruction'' might t^o.njure up anNimage of a 

^heightened degree of ^"Computer-Assisted Iri^tructign , " 
'current CMI advocates tend to look with soje suspicion 
upon CAI proponents because 'of the'latters' alleged con- 
viction that the more learning units are mastered the 
more educational goals are achieved. CMI proponents 
would like to shift .the emphasis oji computer use to one 

, in which the computefr increasingly takes over the cleri- 
cal,Nroutina functions oT teaching, such as recordkeeping , 
test-generaSLon, t^st-correcCion , and data procurement / 
(2,39), leaving, teacl<ers larger amounts' of -free tiile tfe 
relate to their .students on an individual basis aAd tq 
enable instructors "upwardly to integrate" their sCudents ' 
knowledge into achievement of bropder educational gdals. 

^ Such assertions and attempts\at classification 
, raise nea'rl^. as m^ny questions as wiey answer, but that 
should be just fine from the standpoint of researching 
issues. in post-secondary education.. The point for the 
moment is to clarify the questions raised and determine 
if and how they can be answered by research. 

The first question 'under this heading is: How valid 
is the attribution of a school-as-factory mental set to 
those favoring the CAI approach? Is it, in fact, true 
that they favor the mastering* of a maximum number^ of units 
by a maximuA number, of ^students as the sole goal of CAI? 
This is the sort of thing which; could be reseferch^d- on a . 
questionnair;e basis, sampling those in the field who are 
teaching or "using CAI methods. If the answer is essen- 
tially. "No," then the futj'ther question can be asked and 
answered: What additional utility is seen in this approach 
and how^well is -CAI functioning- to achieve those addi- ^ ^ 
tional goals. (28/? J . . 

If ,^n* the other hand», the first answer is essen- 
tially "^e^ ,^" then it^isi up to CMI proponents to make a 
cask for the^r goal of using time made free through tMI 
applications for the purpose of achieving ."upward integra- 
tion" (brpad^^educatibnal goals) . iTere, we are obviously 
into tfcei s^pj^re ot valuers which : is a little trickier 



place .be -x^ lassessitig^ the impact of- technology on post- 
secondary ecidcation, but there ..is. no reason to believe 
that some yery.ufeeful values clarification could^not b,e . 
reached through systematically sampling the re'spon'ses of • 
those who advocate those va^ufes . ' ' - 



Obvious questions under this heading would include: • 
What goals, apart. from the impartin-g^pf information, doe^ 
the Cl\L advocate envision teachers ^rorking towards with • 
their students ip.the time freed by CMI usage? ' Prbbably 
(to judge by the existing-literature) first answers would' ' 
be vapid ^tid platitudinous--on the^Drder of "ipaking the 
student feel good* about himT^lf , ''allowjLng.. thaJ student: ' 
to achieve the total integration of his personality , etc.-- 
bu.t it should not be beyond the scope of researchers' in- 
genxiity to elicit ^enough, subsequent' illustrations from 
respondents as to (a) "Aether there is -real "substance in ' 
the professed ^ goals and, if there is; (b) whether this in-^^ 
vplyes imparting ^dme ^type of philosophy or capacity- to ^ 
interpret knowledge to students; if so, then (c) what 
sort of philosophy and whftt sort of interpretive capacity; 
further', (d) how is this ((are these) . to be imparted:- per- 
sonal instruction by the ' teacher ,^reference^o books, u^e 
of freejtime fox introspection,, use of CAI elements, and, 
if-none of these, how else? ' ' ' / 

' ^ . ■ •" ' 1 ^- • 

Even with the most optimistlcVprelimirfai^y assess- 
ment of CAI and CMI approaches to learning it ' seems cer- 
tain that- applying thgm in ^ post-secondary environment 
cannot be done without retention of traditional elements 
of instruction . It has bee^ persuasively argued that even • 
in the design ^ of computer-based instructional development 
projects, It is necessary to fall- back 6n "art, intuition, 
and' personal experience" (15). A study completed more than 
twenty years ago concluded that conventional teaching meth- 
ods using direct classroom instruction ptoduced better 
understanding and retention by students than comparable 
televised .instruction' (45) . ^More recent- research tends . 
towards findings of "no di:^erence^' betvJeen computer- 
ba^ed and traditional modes of instruction (42) , biit the 



ca^veat remains -that substantially more resiearch^'neeas to 
be' done in this Srea tl2) ^ ^ ^ 



r 



Impact - of . tJew TechnolodSy ^on the Compatibility cjf Degree 
Attainment with the Laoor Market 

^ The bpening of new fields of occupational endeavor 
as the result of technological aldvances , Coupled with 
the drying up of emplojonent opportunities in superseded . 
modes of * production , is" a phenomenon at least as old as 
the In'dustrial Revolution. The last several decades, how- 
ler, have Seen an acceleration^ in this. trend, pktticular- 
ly affecting positfions -s^ght by graduates of post-secondary 
institutions of education^ for more .than a xiecade classi- 
fied sectjLons of major newspapers been .of ^egirng plenty 



of employment opportunities for more graduates than exist 
in n^wer, technical fields , ^^hile the real-life graduates 
of colleges and universities jof ten find themselves pre- 
pared fox career opportunities which are no longer there. 

In the past, attempts to pife^dict labor markets for 
the plar^nin^ purposes of educational!- institutions have 
sometimes Woduced disasterous results: one of the rea- * 
sons fo-^^ tne glut of teachers in traditional disciplines 
at the end of the 1060s and beginning of the 1970s was ^ 
media stress , promptard by estiinates o'f educators and edu-^ 
c^tional i.admixu.strafl^r^ , on the existing teacher -shortage. 
These were combined J^rth exhortations to young" pe^bple to 
enter upon teachinglcareers . Somewhat later , the need 
for urban planners >7as greatly overestimated in post- 
secondary educational circles.- All this Notwithstanding , 
both. the optimum^ utilization of institutional resources ' 
in times of financial retrenchment and the standing goal 
of preparing graduates fpr real. emploj^ent opportunities 
demand that some research efforts <be focused on predicting . 
the labor market of the mid- and late-1980s. It has been 
said often enough that "forecasting" is all that research 
can do, while forecasting is not "predicting" in the social 
.sciences; however, since forecasting is all that institu- 
tions of higher learning have to go on in planning for the. 
future, forecasts will continue to be used as predictions 
in spite of the caveats of researchers, in the same way 
that people planning outdoor events treat weather forecasts 
as predictiqns in t^ie absence of anything else (52) . The 
expense of new technologically related programs requires 
an^ avoidance of any unnecessary duplication or overlap 
both within institutions and among institutions of higher / 
learning related through either geographical proximity or/ 
(in the case of state colleges and universities.) membershxp 
in the .same system (4). . . 7 

Post-secondary institutions will have to develop up- 
dated, cost-effective programs to meet the demands of new 
technology. This can be done only with ongoing assess- 
ment of the impact of this technology on the labor market. 
The task ofr acquiring data for such a wide field as the. 
labor market is a gigantic one," but two approaches for re- 
search could profitably be used: . much more could be made 
of^. a combination of data available from emplojntient agencies 
sjnd^ college placement services, to pinpoint both areas of 
increasing and decreasing emplojmient opportunity; at the 
same time,, on the basis of some variation of strat;Lfied 
quota sampling, employers in all sectors of the economy 
could be surveyed as to their present and projected em- 
ploymejit needs. 
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' when areas of present and future emplojonent' oppor- 
tunity for graduates are identif.ied in studies which in- 
tegrate the impact of new technology with forecasts stress- 
ing demographic and economic factors post-secondary edu- 
cational institutions will have, to test their programs as. 
they go^ along both for their ability actually to meet the 
market knd for cost-effectiveness. 

The»e are numerous model systems for pursuing tech- - 
nological ^assessment with or without evaluating side ef- 
fects^^or "second-order consequences" (12,30). These range 
from ''anasynthesis," a combination of analysis, synthesis, 
modeling, and^ simulation, which has roots in electrical 
engineering but which has been used with claims of success' 
to evaluate and update educational programs since 1963 (48) 
to "adversary evaluation" (3,12)" in which ^^^rogram adminis- 
trator? are expected to defend each element' of their edu- 
cational units and methodology against hostile questions * 
and claims from all possible angles, including political 
ones. Heretofore,' such models have ^een applied more of- 
ten to business and goveirnmental studies than to higher 
education, where they now seem equally appropriate. While 
the schematics for research in business and academia are 
-sometimes quite different because of discrepant goals, and 
values, this is not the case here: meeting the markdfe^ up- 
-dating programs, and achieving cost-effectiveness ^re aims 
shared by business and academia in thi-s particular context 
of research projects. 

II. ENROLLMENTS, STUDENT BODY MAKE-UP AND FltlANCES 



Federal/State Role in Projecting Enrollments 

Although there is general agreement that enrollments 
at post-secpndary educational institutions will continue 
to decline at least through the 1980s, the distributioYi 
of the decline appears mlich less certain (19,2'2). It ap- 
pear;s likely that the major responsibility for making pro- 
^jections regarding coming enrollments wijl belong to the 
states; however, there may well^be a federal ' role in as- 
certaining which methodologies state agencies should use, 
in order to insure the highest degree of Iccuracy. The-' 
type of data to be used will range fro^ demographic mate- 
rial (birth rate, population shifts among regions, etc-) 
to projections of those jobs^needing to be filled in dif- 
ferent branches of the economy, which will affect the en- 
rollnrents of certain types of institutions 'of h\gher educa- 
tion much more sharply than others (18,19 52). 



Research efforts could be profitably expended in 
determining which data mix has yielded the most accurate 
results in toaking^ enrollment predictions for various types 
of institutions of higher education. Since a major vari- 
able in. determining numbers of students who may pur^sue 
higher education in successive years is the state ^of the 
economy generally, and the fin^n^ial accessibility of 
collie education to stud^ents , it will be necessary to 
factor into'^th^ research some overall assessment of the 
ability of state and private institutions of higher educa- 
tion to continue offering thotfe programs at tuition and 
other cost levels which students can afford 



Evaluation .of Possible Increased Influence of State 
Funding Agencie s on Po'st-secondary^dutationT " • ^ 

As federal aid to institutions of higher education, 
is diminished, . state funding agencies* will be regarded as 
the source of additional funds. In this role, state legis- 
latures and other' state agencies will increasingly find- 
themselves ith a position to exercise greater ijifluence over 
the 'future of both public and private institutions (22). 

Basic research needs to be^ done here in ascertaining 
to what extent needs should be met wij^hin at least two 
possible frames of reference.: (1) if^^l^T^tes are assumed 
to be responsible for picking up^ the costs\)f previously 
federally funded programs; (2) if it is assumed that statea 
are not financially in a position to take over the costs of 
previously federally- financed prograns en masse . In the 
latter cas^, evaluative research wij^ become imperative to 
determine which of the terminatecV programs ^ave been most 
effective an^ consequently most deserving of state funding 
with the limited resources of the states and how much of 
the cost states can expect to pass. on to students receiving 
^the benefits of higher edu<!ation; 

IT 

The factor of greater state influence is Itself a 
/very sensitive but significant subject area for research. 
\A matter of concern to some administrators' and faculty 
groups at the moment is the type of "strings" which may 
be attached to state funding in coming years. There is 
perhaps a natural tendency on the part of such grcjups to 
pose questions on this topic in a fashion. which implies 
that there ^is a threat to the quality of elkication from 
the impending intrusion of state legislatureTs and funding 
agencies into more levels of the educational process (13, 
19,25); however, this, is only one way of approaching the 
matter. It would seem to be eqiially possible that greater 
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accountability could lead to higher coihpetency require- 
ments for students, different (not necessarily more : per- 
haps fewer or alternate) certification requirements for 
teachers, and more stringent standards for institutional 
accreditation. Thpse, if properly implemented , could en- 
hance the quality of education. 

*' " * . ■ 

Basic research in this area could at least partly 
ascertain the relationship (if any) between a greater fi^ 
nancial '*pinch" felt in fund?_ng for higher education and 
a greater impact of the State legislature or funding agency 
in question for the setting of such standards as those noted 
* abovd. Beyond this, attempts should be made to evaluate the 
effectiveness of legislative and agency efforts to exert 
more influence on aspects of higher education. This type 
of research is certainly not easy , no^, is it even^p.ossible 
on a snort-term basis. Evaluating ttte ^ef f ectiveness of 
prograhis in higher education means iji essence evaluating . 
the ^ucatio.ns of studtents who come out. of them. In most- 
inst^cfes, this can h^. done only^with regard to persons who 
have put their educat;Lon to use for- a measurable- period 
time. It is simply no^kriown whether more state directives 
will enhance' or detract from university .mission and program 
integrity (1). There is not even any agreement on how to - 
test with any accuracy in this area. Nonetheless r it would 
appear to be extremely worthwhile to attempt to undertake - 
this sort of evaluation, although feelings and suspicions 
^re running high on ^several sides at the moment and it wo^ild 
require a good deal of methodological trial and error at the 
outset. 



Likely Change in the Role of Community Colleges 

One of the areas in whicl^ substantial change can be 
expected for the next decade is in the area of community 
college roles. Present indications are that community 
colleges are more subject to. change than four-year ins ti- 
tutions for several reasons tenure is much less of a 
factor (sometimes simply non-existent*) at community col- 
leges , which makes the restructuring of \tfereir faculties 
muchr easier to implement than at f5ur-year colleges; the 
cumulative effect pf their lobbying efforts and^ the, in- 
fluence of their alumni groups appears to be much less 
than that of four-year institutions; and theirjustifica- 
tion in terms pf community^ervice has^ a degree of imme- 
diacy in it not; generally f^nd in four-year colleges,/ 
which makes resistance to new program implementations and 
deletions much less than in ir^ost -universities. ' 
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^ . . V - M • . ^ • -/^ ■ 

With cotnmuhity col^teges most .""susceptible to change, 
particularly ^he' type ahanjge-^ imposed by*' circumstances 
and outside authority XarS" ojiposed to internally generated 
efforts at i:h^nge in.the fqi^ ex{)ansion and upgrading 
of missions aM r^^bur'c^Ss)^, rea^arch would be quite useful 
• to deteimine fT^p most generM^^ desirable future roles the 
-sUould' have . For example , ItJ: these days of ' declining^ en- 
rollments it. might seem self-syggesting to thipk pf con- 
tracting the scope of communi,ty eolleges and ev6n closing 
soiti^ of thp'm, since th^ere will^be more than enough room 
in four-y^ar colle]ge's for most students Qualified to re- 
ceive post-s6condary-*'eduG^tioji;-thet'e:^^ nothing 
,to prevent' four-year- colleges from gi^iijig more associate 
o^^'^^o-year degrees /.. Traditional four -^ear .colleges have 
alrea'dy begun; fra with tWQ^--y ear - colleges in offer- 

ing vocational pri?grams or otherl^ of , limited scope (13)'. 

^n the other hand, the opposite trend .might be more' 
beneficial : Ai£ it- is, ascertained ;that community post- 
secondary ecjp&catior>al .needs are ^elt . in the ^ireas to be 
served as votational an^ of * a type for^ which two yea^^vs^;t3T^ 
learning are sufficient^, whi^e to tafl -student financial re- 
sc ^ ' 




secondary ins*titutions cduld be ju/tifiecf, This/w<^uld 
amount, to encouraging a continua^iin of ;the trend of* the 
1970s ; in'^th0. ten-year period endiilg^in 1978, two-year 
institutions 'took an increasingly la/rger percentajge^of 

^ higher education enrollmefits (22] 
- * - . * . ■ , *■ .* ^' ■■ 
4 • Basic research here would involve^xtensive cost- 
benefit a(nalysis , . not, only on CHE in. community**colleges 
contrasted with that of foiir-year , general* liberal arts 
college^, but also on the relatlv^. qualit;y of the educa- 
tion ofil^ered. The inevitable subjectivity regarding qual- 
ity is not an insuperable obstacle. ,There are standards 
of competency and- performance . ' The question of felt-need 
satisfaction , is also answierabre : Is the- type*" of educa- 
tion under consicferation that which? i;s, desired by citizens 

. 'of the community /in whpLch the po$i&-secondary institution 
is based and by those who haye received their education 
or vocational t;raining from it? 

Evaluation of Reduced Fiscal. ^ Capacity of Post-secondary 

Educational Institutions • v 

: ^ — — — — . • . ^ ^ 

Related to, but still separate from', the'problem of . 
declining enrollments is the matter of meeting educational 



12. • . 1 
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budgets in an age of scarcer resources. It would appear 
that, if present trends continue and the federal govern- 
ment reduces its funding, further , states ^will assume more 
of. the costs of running institutions of h;iLgher education • 
but will' also have to charge* students more for attending 
them. This is, in f act / a.lready happening (16) . /Here 
research would be useful to determine how much of -the bur- 
den can be shifted to students before the ^objection* comes 
into play that deserving students airev unable to pursue An 
education commensurate with their abiliiites because o^^oo 
high' costs, or put more crudely; tha^ higher educatidri will 
be ''only for the rich." The whole atea of student loans 
could stand objective examinatioji in this connection, and 
significant. research can probably be done with data which 
will become available in the next year or so 'concerning 
the federal * government 's new efforts to collect defaiflted 
loans. Obviously, a system in which those unable to pay 
for their educations are first assisted through loans and, 
through repayments with interest, later make future funds - 
available ^for succeeding generations of students is the 
goal here, but considerable actuarial research needs to 
establish the future viability of such a systeni. 

All indications are that costs for institutions of 
higher education will continue to rise' iri the next decade, 
which will continue to have a particularly' strong impact 
on many private institutions ■ of higher education (22). As 
a whole, the private sector of American post-secondary 
education is threatened by the effects of declining, enroll- 
ment's in a very uneven way (33). While it is true that 
state institutions of higher education have public revenues 
to fall back on in times of economic retrenchment, while 
private institutions by definition do not, it. is also true 
that there are much wider discrepancies in the resources 
of private institutions than of public ones. Oq one hand, 
the wel^l-reputed ivy-league schools, those which are well- 
endowed froih alumni or 'church sources, and those specializ- 
ing in research and technological development, appear to 
be currently less affected by economic crisis than those 
of the public -sector, while "others" are much more affected 
(33,19). It is a matter of some priority to identify thej 
relative vulnerability of different types of private col-\ 
leges and universities to increasing economic pressures. 
It may be possible to isolate the factors which contribute 
to the viability or non-viability of different kinds of 
private institutions of higher learning in an age of econo- 
mic stringency, apart from the obvious criteria of endow- 
ments or the success of annual giving programs. 
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^As enrollments decline, the competition for students 
-br^ween the private and public se.ctors will be close. In- 
dividual public ins^t'itutions can be expected to step up. 
their recruiting efforts to keep from being affected by 
this national trend, and private schools will be threatened 
by" such increased irecruiting efforts. Preliminary studies 
suggest that options are cJpen to the private institutions , 
as well as to state planners, to insure that increasing 
^portions of the student population are not merely trans- 
ferred ^from th^ private sector, but that the resources 
available in both psia^ate and public insOT-tutions are uti- 
lized most effectively' (33) . The options must be identi- 
fied, prioritized and effectively implemented, if private 
institutions^ are to survive the competition, and for this 
to be done detailed research on types of^yflossibilities will 
be necessary . 

Some research also appears warranted to determine the 
most effective use 'of governmental funds in aiding , private 
cdl-leges. For example, how effective have different state 
programs which pro.vide some sort of tuition assistance to 
•*those attending private ^colleges b-een in alleviating the 
straitened circumstances of private colleges caught be- 
tween rising costs and declining enrollments? Is this sort 
of direct assistance to students or their parents better 
utilized than assistance to, the institutions thenrS^elves? 
From a purely theoretical standpoint there* should be no 
difference: money given to private institutions lofeically 
could be used to hold down or reduce costs in a wa^which 
would keep tuition , lower ; however , empirical research needs 
to be done, in order to determine whether this is true in' 
fact as well as theory. 



Projecting Impact of Increasing Numbers of Older Students 

In the facd of overall declining enrollments, the 
number of "older'' (over twenty-five years of age) students ^ 
in post-secondary but still undergraduate education ap- 
pears to have held steady and even increased* during the, 
1970s in some areas. The percentage of college students 
in the fourteen to thirty-four years age bracket who were 
twenty-five or older increased from 22.2Npercent to 26.2 
percent between 1973 and 1978 (22), The pTsrcentage of 
students over thirty-five increasjsd from 8.8 percent to 
11,7 percent^uring the same period (53); 

Here there are two separate questions to be inves- 
tigated: that of future numbers and that of anticipated 
^'effects of these numbers. Numerical projections Gould 
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probably be refined by constructing profiles of typical 

older-student types, particularly their motivation for 

pursuing post-secondary"^ education Later than other stu- / 

dent^sVanii correlating the resuljts with more demographic 

data. ^ ^ . • r . 

. • • . - . iT^ ..... ^• 

Getting a- statistical handle oti the motivational s 
aspect .of older-student enrollment is 'all-important before 
proceeding to the area of effects. At the moment, it is 
not clear whether the typical older student is one who 
wants largely to update his vocational skills for pbssible 
job advancement or one who wants- (particularly in part- 
time, evening class settings) educational enrichment be- 
yond ^his vocational interests. It is likoj-jy that ver.y di- 
verse sets of. factors will come into play iri defining a 
multiplicity of older-student typea, the proportions of 
which will vary by region and by individual ^campus. When 
more clarity regaording the motivations and academic in- 
terests of older students is achieved and numerical pro- 
jections have been made", it will be possible to research 
th6 coming impact on post-^fiecondary institutions, so that 
curriculum revision can be planned and .implemented if it 
appears that substantial changes will be n^eeded. 

\ ' _^ 

^- ■ ' 

Achieving Desired Increases in Mino r i t y Gr o up Representation 
in Student Bodies at Ins|:Ttutions of Higher Education 

* * , 

More minority-group students are enrolled in higher 
eot^ation than\ ever before in the United States (22). And 
yet , it rearW.y does not require any research at the moment 
to demonstrate that attempts to increase minority repre- 
sentation at those institutions of higher education which 
'have had few minority stud^ts earlier have had veVy un- 
even records of success, while corresponding efforts to 
induce larger white enrollments a*c largely black collegers 
havj^b^en among the most abject failures- of educational 
directive efforts in the last fifteen years. Some research, 
howeA^r, appears warranted to determine what factors have 
had an at least partly ameliorating effect in either or 
both contexts. How successful have special scholarships 
beerr in attracting desired students in ethnic categories? 
Has the practice of "shading" academic admission require-- 
ments been widespread, and, if so, what have been the con- 
sequence?.? Is there" any measure which has been successful 
in attracting black students to colleges in an environment 
where there is virtually no black community? 

On^ the negative side, the threat of withdrawal of • 
federal funds has certainly been keenly felt by adminis- 
trators in institutions of higher education, but-^t is not. 
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known to what degree ttie threat or application of sanctions^ 
has resulted in bringing about the desired /Changes . Here, 
too, a study is called for, to establish wnat the actual 
^effects of threats and sanctions have been. 

Black Studies , Affirmative Action , -and Goals . of "" Integration 

Partly as a recruitment mechanism for black faculty 
and students and partly as a social answer to racial prob- 
lems. Black Studies received national attention in , the 1960s 
and 1970s. The image of Black Studies, programs became in- 
creasingly negative as a result of poorly conceived and ad- 
ministered exam^ples. If Black Studies programs are to be 
continued, a distinction is needed between Afro-American 
programs as an academic discipline and as a partial remedy 
to social* ills. -In the former context, th^se studies should 
have a core and courses in methodology, while the integrity 
of the program should be immune to compromises by adminis- 
trators , faculty, and students (54). Some research could 
bfCprof itably expended to indicate which existing programs 
. could meetr these standards, and recommendations for others 
could be made after an analysis of what had made a difference 
in the best Black Studies programs. If findings concerning* 

— the— vi-ab i-li ty o f B lack S tud4es---pro^gr ams f r om- an~a c a d em i c 

standpoint turn out to be largely negative, the (question of 
whether the programs should be continued merely as recruit- 
ment devices should be facefd. Basic to answering that ques- 
tion in turn would, of course, be data indicating whether 
or not ±ljese programs have indeed been effective as recruit- 
ment devicfe^ 

Vital tp constructively using any of the dat^ relared 
to special minority group recruitment is an answer to the 
simple question: What have' been the effecTTs^of '^firmative 
action on otheis^^special admissions policies on' the ^presumed 
beneficiaries themselves? It' is. one thing to research the. 
effect of such polici'^s on the numerical proportions of 
minority students in institutions of higher education where 
they had not been,- or were just barely, represented before; 
it is an entirely different matter to determine whether the 
special me'asures 'used have benefitted minority students. 

Some solid, initial, research has been done here, 
and the result-ing findings should be folloWed up. One 
study, /'Race Relations at Harvard," (49) finds ^that m^ny 
black students feel that, because of their admission on 
the basis of affirmative -action policie^s , their academic 
abilities are doubted by their peers, the faculty, and the 
administrators. They feel conflicts about the negative * 
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aspects of affirmative action policies, yef they are reluc- 
tant to argue against them, all of which increases their 
self-doubt and insecurity. The study indicates that even 
the basic, integrative aspect- of stich policies is ^in doub.t : 
minority students at Harvard were found tending po" cluster 
together ^^>n dining halls, and extracurricular activities , 
and, in such settings, to foster an environrafent of* racial . 
excyiusiveness (49). ^ ^ ^ ' ^ / 

If this be the case at Harvard, where affirmative ac- 
tion policies may be presumed to have been carried ^out under 
quite good conditions, analogous situations elsewhere are 
worth examining. Objective research should give some answer 
to the question' of whether increasing the numfcer of minority 
students at an institution, has proven effective in itself 
to further the goals of racial diversity within the student 
'body and relative integration of minority groups into aca-^ 
demic mainstreams. It may be found^ thajt increases by them- 
selves may only exacerbate the problems, which would, of 
course, raise questions about the future of affirmative ac-' 
tion programs in college- admissions ; on the other hand, it 
may be found that these policies can be .successful it used , 
moderatgly in conjunction with others which are not yet 
generally known. s . ' 

* ■ - • 

Projecting Effects of Federal Budget Cuts on Goals of' 
Title IX Sex Discrimination Regulations _ - 

Attempts to have women admitted to previously all- ' 
male institutions of higher. learning appear to have been- 
succ6ssful in the main over the past two decades, so that 
there is no evident need for much farther research to de- 
termine how women 4s studen)ts can be integrated into, cam- 
pus life where they were previously barred, as*in tl^ case 
of* blacks. Nor are there* reports of women at such insti- 
tutions clustering together in dining halls or pursuing" 
exclusively all-female extra-curricular activities in any 
fashion which threatens the goal of such measures . The 
matter of equitable employment of women in higher educa- 
tion, on the other hand, i§ a serious but different one, 
anci will be noted later. 

Still within the context of women as students , there 
ar^ some areas in which Ti-tle IX policies appear to be 
counter-productive*. Implementing Title IX, like enforcing 
Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which 
deals with access for the handicapped to buildings, ^as 
proven to be much more expensive than anticipated (1j) . 
As funds become tighter, the cost of compliance with Title 
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IX regulations is causing some schools to drop certain ath- 
' letic programs rather than comply. This has been *giv^n as 
a direct or indirect reason for^ eliminating' some varsity* 
sports, at (among others) University of Colorado, Yale Uni- ' 
versity, Colorado State University, and the University af 
. Calif orni^/^ at .Berkeley. * The direct connection is the ex- . 
pens^or difficulty.^in providing comparable prpgifams -f br 
the ^Vt^r" sex; the indirect'* connection is .that the extra - 
expense in providing equal opportunities to both sexes maj^ , 
/orce schools to drop other existing programs for both . 
"sexes. As an example of the former, the University of Mary-- 
land drppped men's football, tennis and swimming at its ^ 
'Eastern Shore campus ; as an example of the latter, the 
University of Colorado dropped men's and women's swimming 
and gymnastics (40) . * 

Such a trend' obviously works against the intent of 
the regulations.^ Research could prof itably 'be done .to ^de-- 
termine to* what extent tihe reduction in funds is likely to 
cause the elimination of programs ^ for both sexes and thus 

^ lessen opportunities in general. The significance o^.'such 
investigations may, .of course, be modified, if the courts' 

^ confirm that Title IX applies only to educational programs^ 
which receive direct federal funds (44). This would sub- . 
stantially -diminish the overall impact of Title IX in this 
context . ' 



Achieving Desired Increases in Fetnale and Minority-Group 
Representation in Faculty~ang~Administrative Appointments 

The effect of Title IX and affirmative 'action measures 
on faculty and administrative appointments needs in-depth 
investigation and evaluation.; While there is no question \ 
but what s.uch appointments have nimerically i^icreased oyer " 
the past two decades, there is considerable question as to 
the relative quality of such appointments (44) . The very 
nature of academic hierarchies makes qualitative implemen- 
tation within a short period of time inherently difficult. 
Tenured positions are obviously more valuable than non- 
tenured' ones ; at the same time, the number of years set. 
as a norm before tenure is granted militates against rapid- 
ly awarding tenured positions to achieve group equality. . 
The same thing is true of promotions to associate" and full' 
professor rank. Exceptions haye been made here, but some 
research appears to be justified on the effectiveness of 
both incentives arid, sanctions on achieving qiwlitative, 
as well as quantitative, increases in 'female and minority- 
group representation--i . e . , proportionate ones' in the de- , 
sired higher levels of faculty appointments. 
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Approaching the same subject matter from a different 
direction J we might well ask: if years before tenure and 
time -in-grade before promotion are thought of as assuring 
a better quality of instruction an^ research at institu- 
tions of higher learning, is it not likely that making ex- 
ceptions to assure quota-meeting by whatever name may, po- 
tentially be damaging to that quality? This would involve 
the researcher in very sensitive areas of /faculty -evalua^ 
tion. Institutional rules may, in fact, prevent or limit 
much of the' desired research in this area/. This , however , 
does not change the fact that, since federal policy has ' 
made use of both affirmative action and title IX, hard . 
data in this area would be useful to pol/icjnnakers . 



Tl^e, matter of proportionate qualitfy, in administra- 
tive appoj-iitments may be a bit easier tDu approach. Gen- 
erally spq.aking, the time and experience requirements ^ 
for highier.i positions are flexible , and/ while these may 
be affected by ^state job-security regulations, those rules 
are not nearly so rigid as the ones protecting tenure. Of 
the major obstacles facing the resear/cher dealing with 
higher>-level faculty ^appointments , the most serious ohe 
facing the same re^e^rcher concerned/ now with higher-level 
administrative appointments is the problem of determining 
tq what extent ' female and minority-group appointments 
which appear to have been made on the basis of less in 
the way of exp^ierience requirements than comparable male, 
minority-group appointments are due to an.attejmpt to com- 
.ply with regulations , as opposed to recognition of excep- 
tional talent. In this comer of institutional research, 
it may be prohibitively difficult to obtain sufficie^^,^ \ 
data to come to secure conclusions. Once,agaitt, however, 
the importance of the issue makes the attempt worth risk- 
ing. . ' : ^ \ 

An easier^^ more direct, and quite useful type of 
study in this, area would 'involve making; correlations be- 
tween the threat and/or applications of federal sanctions 
and .. the corresponding increase or lack of increase in 

'jfema'le and iiiinority- group appointments at both higher 
faculty and administrative levels. This wokld yield only 
quantitative information, but this would be Valuable in 
itself and furnish a good stdrting basis for research 

.directed beyond this into more qualitative dimensions. 
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III. POST-SECONDARY .PREPARA.TION OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS^ ^ 

Curriculum Assessment in Teacher/ Education . ♦ / . - 

— — — — ."^ ^ -^r 

The issue of how much ''pedagogx*' and how n«acji /'basic 
subject matter V should be iiicluded i^j^ teacher, education' ' 
Jias been debated hotly, but with rather more heat then 
l^^cht , for ]ialf. a centtiry; however , there are solid tea- 
-■sonfe why this anil related issues should be thoroughly re- 
^s^arched irl the 1980s (8). There has been something of a 
41ut in the preparation of elementary and secondary school 
teachers nationwide within fche-last decade, overcoming the 
teacher shortage of the early 1960s, although there has 
been a strong demand for teaefiers in certain fields, no-' 
tably special education. Witfti declining enrollment:s sug- 
gesting a drop in funding for'-teacher education, it ap- 
pears particularly necessary that the remaining funds be 
invested in a way which will inlsure that the necessarily 
smaller number of teachers nationwide will be given the 
best possible preparation at colleges and universities. 
While a thorough study of the effectiveness of di^fferent 
components of teacher education/would hiave been worth- * 
while in 1935, it is imperative that, such a study be 
undertaken now.. Many recently developed research tech- 
niques using computers are far more able than methods of 
^earlier decades to contribute to settling disputed points 
"in this issue (24) .^^ \ 

^ While research designs for such projects may vary 
somewhat, there is no substitute for studying directly 
the needs felt by teachei;s in elementary, middle, and 
secondary education. Teachers practicing within school 
systems are , above and away the best qualified to indicate 
how effective the education they have received has proven 
for the jobs they are expected to do. The review of .felt 
needs should* thus include an evaluation by practicing 
teachers of th^ir teacher-educatibn courses (method^ 
foundations o'f curriculum, etc.) and a 'simultaneous evalua- 
tion by them of the subject^atter courses taken by them 
in the areas in which they, are teaching. "Interaction 
research'* has been undertaken over the last few years but 
primarily in the context of correlating different variables 
in student preparation, aptitude, and i^eception to different 
•^methaas of instruction (42,43). The desirability of fur- 
ther research of this type is not questioned, but making 
teacher-education institutions react with the results of 
their teaching, as perceived by teachers in real-life^ situa- 
tions , would appear to be even more critical. 
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In this' connection, would also be'to^the point 
to include a concurrent study of t^e perceptions and 
conclusions of elementary and secondary school adminis-- 
trators regarding the relative importance* of teacher- 
education courses and subject-matter courses in the pre- 
paration of teachers within their individual schools or 
school. systems . . ~ . 

Certification Requirements and Competency testing 

The certification. of elementary, middle and second- 
ary school teachers, as a means of assuring that only 
qualified persons may engage in the education of young 
people, relates to higher education in the sense that 
certification is based in large part on the preparation 
which teachers hav^e acquired at post^secondary institu- 
trons. If it appears that the elements of teacher educa- 
tion should be changed, then certainly standards for cer- 
tification should be changed. There appears to be wide- 
spi^iead public feeling that present methods of certifica- 
tioVare not achieving their goal and that the quality of 
teachers in public schools needs improving. In the 
"Eleyenth Annual Gallup Pool of the Public's Attitudes 
Toward Public Education" (1979) , respondents were asked 
to rate the public schools and were then asked what "are 
the main things that a school has to do" in order to 
achieve a top rating. - The item most ft-equently mentioned 
was' "improve the* quality of teachers." More specific ques- 
tions elicited the opinion that ' teachers should not onjly 
be well 4^^1ifi^d but "should be required to pass state 
board examinations before they are hired as well as at 
regular intervals . thereafter" (20) . ; 

What this points to i's somesort of examination of 
the type, currently called "compe^Sricy testing." There 
is, in factws^ ? growing movement among the states tc^Jja- 
clude te^acher* competency- testing requirements • in certifica- 
tion regulations, and a monograph is now available wRich 
attempts to chWrt a realistic course for teacher jpijucation 
using competency examinations as a component (3^^^ The 
whole movement\is critirffzed by the NEA, which not^: 

The -lat^t "qu> ek " fcijc" being seized' ^ 
>upbn by test-happy state aVd local ' * , " 
school bgards is fraught wiVh oin- 
\' fa'irne's^s.^-and 'doesn ' t get 'to^the 
root-of the problem (43a). 
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Since post-secondary institutions are goi|ag to l?e preparing 
grade school teachers with an eye to theit certification, ^ 
it makes sense for them to undertake some research on the 
efficacy of competency examinations and to examine foi: 
validity the objections of critics of the ^oncept, such 
as thosf! of the NEA. % 

I V ' . ^ ^ " .. / • ^ 

The methodology for evaluating sthe^ efficacy ^of com- 
petency tasting is. so xmidh in doubt' that it would. *have to 
be largely formulated by the researcher©^ themselves There 
are jobviours similarities but important differences in like- 
ly question responses on the matter of curriculum assess- 
ment, as discussed in the section above, and on the matter 
' of competency ^ testing . In the former context, that of. sim- 
ply weighing elements in a 'teacher's pos t-segondary pre- 
paration, there is no inherent threat to the' teacher -as' 
respondent. In an analogous survey regarding competency 
testing , .-^howe^^er , the respondent may be influenced by the 
implicit threat of being required to take such an examina^ 
tion, i . e ., .feelings of having to take competency tests 
themselves if they become required could easily color the 
/ responses of practicing teachers. There are undoul^tedly 
ways around this, and a starting point might be to present 
competency testi^ as a possible future certification ele- 
ment to replace others which the respondent could rate as 
legs relevant to teaching performance. While the former 
type of survey is more nearly ideal from a researcher's 
point of view because it stays relatively clear of immedi- 
ately felt vest.ed interests on the part of respondents, 
the second is probably ^ore relevant to actual conditions 
of 'the coming decade i J a choice must be made between the 
two: competency testihg-'^is a Very live issife and should 
•be understood in all its ramifications at institutions of 
higher education which prepare teachers. Still, prior 
curriculum assessment could serve as a starting point in 
evaluating the post-secondary pr6praration of teachers, 
with results of this assessment used in further research 
on competency testing . . ^ 

r " . . ; ^ • ■ ' , . 

ofe ssional Educational Preparation for Constructive 
aches to U.S. Cultural Diversity 




The fact that some attempts to ameliorate racial 
tensions in the late 1960s and 1970s 'by modifying school 
curricula fell far short of expectations does not change 
the fact that the United States is ^still an ethnically 
and culturally diverse society with unsolved problems. 
Its educational system demands teachers and other educa- 
tional^ personnel who are trained to carry out professional 
tasks in a wide variety of settings and with ful^r- under- 
standing of the significance of multiculturalism, for mean- 
ingful education (26). 
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In the 1980s wide^ variations in the extent and degree 
-•to which equal . and adequaty^educational. opportunities are ' 
available to American youtJfi still exist:. Great disparl- 
-'ties and inadequacies stil/1 attend educational provisions 
for groups not in the culttural mainstream. Eliminatiort^f 
as much of this condition as possible will r6q,uire post- 
. secondary , institutions tQ produce educatoiTs who are ade- ' 
quately p2i.epar,ed and favorably inclined to work with' young 
people of different ethnic groups or cultural identities. 

Part of the problem may ^be coped with in ways which 
do-not 'have much to do with future research Af forts : 
simply the furthering of more knowledge and iSderstanding 
of different ethnic, religious, and cultural: groups may 
contribute to a desire on the part of educators on all. / 
levels to help young member^ of the sub-groups^ maintain 
their identjity while themselves, .contributing to ^and en- 
joying advantages supplied by mainstream American life. 
Still, a start has been made in suggesting educational re- 
search in this area (27) , and 'the scope can be profitably 
expanded. At the moment, it seems desirable for research 
projects to have grade-school age groups as the focal* 
point for obtaining much/ of the data sought, but the point 
should be to. carry what is learned back to post-secondary 
institutions to augment teacher education. There have 
Ueen efforts to approach this problem since the early 
Glazer and Moynihan study. Beyond the Melting Pot (21) , 
appeared* twenty years ago , but a systematic examination 
needs to be undertaken to determine what has worked, what 
has not worked,* dnd wH^t might -work if tried, towards the 
goal of maintaining the cultural diversity which enriches 
^the American mainstream,/' vhile enabling young people of 
minority ethnic, religious -and cultural groups to attain 
a level of education cominens urate with their abilities. 
When more is known about content and method for educators 
to deal with aspects of cultural diversity in American 
education, collegee and universities eYigaged in teacher 
education can modify or exJJpand their training efforts ac- 
cordingly . 

IV. OTHER ISSUES 



Impact of Intercollegiate Athletics on Academic Standards 

■* 

Media attention to intercollegiate athletics has 
generated a certain public awareness of the issue of non- 
academic activities which are supposed to complement or 

f ■ ■ . ' 
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support academic;; ones but which compete with lihem as well. 
^^Nes^ystemavti;: research worthy .qf the tiame; was found in 
this area diirii:ig .the course of this study, although there 
are oblique alLiis ions to the problenPorrder. the heading of 
•'retention"' fallowing ^recruitment , " as in- a 19.81 .poll of 
college presidents' on critical issues confrontcjing. their 
institutions (13). . It is ,^ of course , asking rather much : 
to^ expect , spokesmen for post-S'econdary instutions publicly 
to entertain the question .of whether emphasis on .athletics 
may have some damaging effect on academic standards at the 
vei^y time their institutions are engaged in fierce competi- 
tion to recruit athletes. 

Basic research needs:.'^to be done on the total scope 
of athletic recruiting and efforts to maintain athletes 
in good standing sufficient to allow them to compete. 
Data on the nature and scop§>bf these recruiting efforts 
will, of course, raise ethicM questions for further cbn- 
sideration. Ajj|the moment itvis^ widely believed that 'the 
success of atl»tic teams is abs;iDlutely necessary to assure 
strong alumni support of institutions of higher learning, 
but concrete research .could, be done to demonstrate to whAt 
extent this * cortelation , perceived by faculty members and ^ 
'administrators of post-secondary institutions, actually 
exists. ?ome quantitative data here would put q^iestions 
of academic/athletic financing in some perspectives Is 
ther6 an actual cost-benefit ratio between athletic ex- 
penditures which generate team victories and alumni con- 
tributions which justifies increasing such expenditures 
up to given points, or not? Results of this i:esearch 
might well be found appalling in some academic circles,' 
but they should contribute tojmaking discussion of the 
inherent problems mbre ratiqrial . 

More difficult to approach, but qyite valuable to 
know, would be data concerning the Vsh^ing" of academic 
standards for athletes and' the results «tr both the aca- * 
demic careers of the athletes in question and the main- 
tenance of academic standards . The matter of special* 
admissions is currently fairly open and aboveboard: it 
should not be difficult to research the variety of means 
by which students considered particularly valuable to the 
school are admitted on a different basis than others. 
What happens then* is le/ss clear: theoretically in most 
instances, students admitted because of their special value 
to the school, rather than because th^y mept set standards 
competitively, are exp^ted ^o maintaiil academic good 
standing with or without the aid of special tutoring. 
It would probably be- quite diffiqult to find out with com-, 
pelling accuracy how much pressure is exerted directly or 
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indirectly on instructors' to' maintain athletes in good 

standing, but it is likely that a^least something of 

value 'could be learned from such a study. ^Fuller . studies 

of what proportions, of- students speci4lly admitted in- ^ 

this context actually complete academic careers in good 

standing would be useful in helping to expose crass abuses 

if, in facti they exist. 

The efficacy^ special tutoring could- b^e 'profitably 
studied within limits--on the level of what proportion of 
athletes receiving^ what concentration of special tutoring 
have^ been able to maintain academic good stan'ding. It 
^ would, of course, be close to irmossible to deterifiine in 
individual cases with much accurlx:^ how much the special 
tutoring, as opposed to subtle or unsubtle pressure on 
instructors, has helped to maintain students' gradepoint 
averages, but overall there might well be a/correlation 
between institutional investments in special tutoring and 
results achS^eved. Here, too, a bit of basic cost-tenefit 
analysis should be possible. ' * 

What Guidelineg^ ,: If Any , Should Be Established to Address 
Problems Relating to Growing Industry-University Collaboration ? 

While collaborative efforts have been undertaken in 
the past, in view of federal budget cuts and declining en- 
' rollments they are believed to become more prevalent in 
trhe future. Much of the literature on this topic-is threat- 
predicting in tone, tending to assume that industrial- - 
academic collaboration will undermine the independence of 
the university. On the other hand,- it. seems warranted to ' 
observe at the outset that charges concerning the influence 
of the "military- industrial complex" on academia have been 
made before particularly with reference to large govern- 
ment contracts ,for military-related research during the 
Viet^nam War. It may be recalled that during the main 
years of that war , 1965-1972 , the universities, were actual- 
ly locations of very Qutspoken criticism of governmental^ 
policy--contracts or nb^^T^ontracf^ . Precisely because of 
the conflicting evidence, attempts at objectively defining 
the nature and scope of corporate influence on post- 
secondary institutions of education as 4;he result of mer- 
gers are important. 

Questions raised thus far under this haling include: 
the future of academic freedom, corporate iniftuence over 
the direction and methodology of university research, the 
profit motive of business versus the educational misslqn 
of academia, possible new restrictions on the publication 
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and exchange of scientific inforpiation, the right* ^of^a 
University to sell*' its publicaliy crea-^ed 'and. perpetuated 
resources and reputation to private-^iilterests , and the 
compatibility cif the- interest;? 3f inultinational^corppra- 
tions with those of/SCHe. public interest and national wel-' 
. fare (3^,37)/, ; _ ^ ; . . - ; ^ 

Again.; b^cau^ most "of the existing literature is 
threat -per ceptiW rather than opt ^ny.si^ regardi-^ig the . 
changed Assumed .follo^ frc^m ;,lncVe^sed^ acadenlic- ;\ f ' 
^industrial coopera^orii the questions , above are phrased 
' in the same tendfentious, negative fashipn 'in v;liich they^^ • 
are found in arti^^Zes. published so far ou this . issue . ' t 
Still; th^: questionsv raised are real GTies-,\a It hough they, 
may be given quite dif f erent . ^answeirs from .the\ ones an- 
ticipated by those who raised, them, .for -Sample, since 
industries are felt to be the beneficiaries of the frefe- 
market economy, more tlian o^her "groups, in t;he eyes of some 
of the critip^l researchers., the assumptio*ti appears to 
follow that a result of corporate influence will be the. 
promotion of fyee-en.terprise philosophy and the suppres- 
sion of less favorable views 'of la^sez-f aire economics-- 
a turn of events perceived as a threat to academic freedom 

On the other hand, ij appears possible to'argue that 
with advocates of free enterprise'^being represented so 
sparsely in s^me institutions and disciplines and the 
very possibility, of employing high-iprof^le advocates of 
minimal government in, doubt within some^departments", that 
a little external influence in the direction -of supporting 
free-efnterprise views would increase the scope of philo- 
sophic debate at these schools and ■thns contribute to the 
freer expression of views. . * 

^ ■ ' _ j 

In the s^me .vein, discussion of th^- profit motive * 
of business versus the educational mission of academia 
implied, that academia is more quality-oriented in its ^ 
choice of what' programs ^to offer and continue, while \_ 
business is more interested in larger numbers, a view 1 
implicit in the cciticism of computer-assisted iris true- ' 
tion as a "scho6l-as-f actory" i^pprd^ach voiced by computer 
^managed instruction advocates <see rirst' section of this , 
study) (2,37);' This.may. be true , but* it surely remains !d 
to be, proven . Surely , the 'trend towards MBO ((M^rnagement-^- 
by Objective) arid* the felt' need for mighty increases in 
CHP^'CCredit Hour Production) , to, jus.tify rei^uests for 
larger appropriations from state legislatures is obvious 
in state, institutions of post-secondary educatiori, which 
tir^retically should 'be more shielded from a need ,to re-r 
sort to a "business", mentality than jirivate institutions. 



Research on these and related issues should attempt to ' 

isolate bus^iness-mpntality trends, 4-*^ academia which may; 

be independent 'of' the results of corporate influence; 

then demons tr^ate the. degree , if 'any, to which these trends 
-7^ o are' furthered by corporate influence; and finally attempt 

to assess;, whether such inf'luence is, in fact, damaging to 
- academic independences. 

' It is .worth keeping in mind, however, that the im- 
pact of bus,iness on academia resulting from an infCision 
of industridl funds-to support research may be less than . 
^ anticipated. National Science Foundation data, as re- 
. ported in Cheinical and Ertgineering News in 1980, were pu/ 
in the following chart form tor an article in Physics-^ 
Today (41) : . 



U.S'. R & D. Performance in 1979 
(Billions of 1975 . dollars) 



•tfype of Research 
;or Development 


Industry 


Noft- 
Prtfits 


a 

University 


Government 


,4 

Total 


Basic researc'n 


1 


1 


4 




1 


7. 


Applied research 


7 


1 


2 




2 


12 


Development 


■> - 2 9 


1 


1 




4 


35 


;Total" 


3gb 




7 




7 


54 



^ a) Includes federally Funded R&D centers. 

". :bO ' Totals do not always add up , because of rounding. 



. On tl\e basis of/these existing funding ratios , the author 
diJaws the following conclusion: 

.Since most of the funding for uni- 
versity basic research is already 
. . ' derived from Federal tax revenues 
» . : / ^ .(to which corporations give up about 

half of their pre-tax earnings) , it ' 
is difficult to imagine company 
managements justifying to ^^eir 
stockholders (or* 'for that matter to '^'^ 
" ' the^mselves) the expenditure of ej^^en 
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a fraction as many basic research 
dollars in universities as they 
do in their own organizations . 
Furthermore, if the companies sup- 
ported university research to the \ 
tune of, say, 10% of their own 
basic research budget, it would 
provide at .most Dnly a 3%> increase 
in university research funding. (41) 

J 

•> ' ^ ■ 

And so, contrary to the expectations of those who 
feat corporate influence and of those'who might welcome 
it in academia, it is possible that Vhat convergence of 
business and academic interests may occur will have rela- • 
tively little influence on what basic research is under- 
taken in universities, let along what is taught and who 
teaches it. These considerations notwithstanding, if it 
should be ascertained that industrial-academic mergers do', 
in fact, Contain potential threats to the integrity of 
institutions of higher education, either under tjtie general 
heading of loss of academic independence or that of dilut- 
ing standards to accommodate the profit motive, some fur- 
ther research could be [done on the feasibility of guide- 
lines, to deal with sudh mergers. It is possible that there 
are enough instances of corporate-academic merging in which 
academic integrity has been maintained that principl^es for 
workable guidelines cSh be arrived at inductively both with 
regard to their typical content and with regard to the 
decision-making process which will construct and implement 
them. A ' 



Effects of ' Faculty Unionization 

Eight to ten years ago, when it appeared vthat faculty 
unionization in post-secondary institution^ was^a likely 
national trend, negative predictions concernirig results of 
such a development were outlined in publications of Uni- 
versity Professors for Academic' Order (UPAO) . The con- 
trasting assumptions of those advocating campus unions 
were fairly well known and continue to be. They stress the 
raising of faculty salaries and, in general , the indepen- 
dence of faculties in dealing wi£h administrations over- 
such matters as workload , fringe benefits, and tenure. 

Since then, there have been many tendentious pro-^ . 
nouncements on both sides, but an objective examination , 
of the actual effects of unionization at col^leges and uni- ^ 
veifsities still needs to be made. Just as the negative 
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predictions concerning the effects of corporate-academic 
mergers noted above are, in effect; Jhypotheses and an ex- 
amination of them can profitably serve as starting points 
for assessing the pros and cons of increased corporate- 
academic collaboration, so also a' list of pessimistic pre- 
dictions, such as that given by Dr. Russell Kirk in March 
1975 could serve well to outline the questions which should 
be answered about faculty unionization in higher education 
(28a). 

; ■ . , • ' ' ' . 

Has, in fact, leadership in questions of curriculum - 
and instruction shifted from individual faculty members 
and organizations such as faculty senates to union com- 
mittees, or have unions tende/d* to orest content without at- - 
tempting to exert influence in the^e areas? Has teaching 
and j/esearch, in fact,, become more ideological at such in- 
stitutions, as a result of a need for faculty members to 
conform lectures and writings to views approved by union 
leadership,- or have unions refrained fro^ formulating 
ideological statements and attempting to have these used 
as standards in teaching and publication? Overall, has 
academic freedopi suffered as a result of union activity on 
ckmpuses; have unions in^^ad sought to promote academic 
freedom; are ther^ mi,xea results ; or "none of the above"? 

This sort ,of examination could be done through ques- 
tionnaire and interviewing techniques . As is the case with 
several of the other sensitive items suggested in this study, 
it would be necessary to guarantee anonymity to respondents 
and to pay some attention to the nature of minority posi- 
tions taken among them. In this type of research, inten- 
sity of responsjfe should be cotisidered along, with frequency 
of numbers, in attempting to assess impact^. It is quite 
possible that majorities of respondents will have noted 
little or no threat to, or. improvement in, their teaching 
and research environments , while significant changes may 
be measured from responses by a minority which has felt an 
impact. ' ^ 

These, then, are the mogt critical issues facing., or, 
let us say, posing opportunities for meaningful post- ^ , 
secondary educational research in the 1980s. .On some of 
them, it will.be quite difficult to do definitive research, 
but the point is that much more can be known about these 
issues, and ^research findings can contribute substantially 
to our understanding of post-secondary education even if/ 
final answers are not forthcoming. 
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.\nclri.nr-'i , liobert C. , I:. I.l. 'r.ssenzweig, ynd Che Id on 
:-t-.l-.:ucl:," ''foverii.-nent 'i;e[>ul2tiDn.: Thrf?e -^ir :-.-9c: r ; '-n-^ ■ 
on -he ..eport on Pontsecondaf 7 Tducstj on h'/ tV 
S^J*"-" ^^^-^^--^ti^n," Chonce ,: Vol. XIII, ilo.-Z, l-ar'. 
T:;,o1,^ pp. 30-55, 52-55: TTo^es how yppax-'itus of ■ enroi-cc -ne it 
nss so.T.etiaes over r;he Ins d roals of enf or ce-ient v pt-edicts 
relief froa ej:ces3ive regalations; also sees sh^ft in 
c Iti-fia bo lit ovexxa^aluLion frou .;ishi.i^t on^to f--= . 

, states., u _ 

Baker, Prank B. Conputer i'.?r=injf-ed Lnritructi on: '*iiheorv * • • " 
3n^ -rectice . -n^le-ood nTTTT^ r. J.; 7 '^c tT^Trr^ 
ec>^ioiosy -/utlicEtions , 1978. I'skes csgs for CVT -s 
Ixbersting- teachers fro.-.i ro'^tine clexicsl functions- 
critxcsll.y eaactes CAl e^-v oc o\: with "sclbool c-s fsbt-^-"" 
or -lent c-t ion. . . ' . ' ■ ■. 

'ienoon, Jeri end. :.;ich3el j. Hiscox, ".-dv=rf:&ry ^va^ ^- ' on - 
^■r;3 ^t:z-i oi tha ..ixt," Educ Jt ional Tscimol ory . 2inc.l~ 

••lock- of suitcible dichoto.nies in educc^-cijiic:! research' 
questions gj? pxeseiitly posed; stresses cleax aool or 
winninc, concept-claxif icati vOn aid. 



2olt, Lss. "'P^Vui?'.: -ri-oirara fox Articulation in 
7 oc 0 1 i ona 1 3d U c a t i on . Ja ae a ;.Ia d i s an Un i V er G<i ty , 
Collef;e of Education and Iluaah r.exVices: rei? o^- 1 'prepax^d 
for Vixrinio :2tate Depaxtn-nt :"d-ication, ^"-^Z. 
:^:a-iines question of daplicoui on of T^xograms/c ouxses 
^araong post-second.-=x7 institutions from the standi^oint 
of bettex resouxce allocatrnn. ' 

3or£, ;;5ltex H. and D. r^all. ' Zducsti r*.:.^. 1 i-.o,*p...vc'n • 
an Intxocuction . .1. r./ London: LonGman,~T9V9. Pxesents 
iixoaej.1. xo:: dc-uc..;x;i j^^Lijl iei-:eaxch projects applicable to 
postceconaaxy Oii uLnox idVcis i^i' eaacation. 

7urns; yurh. L. and ^-orre II. Ctilp , , "StdHulatin^ IiiveuziDii 
m -■.i-r.linh '^nnipo.'^it ion ^''-^y')^\<yh •''.o'^-v't-=r<^'c;^ir,yo,± 
Instruction," Educat io -d ^^echnolo^rv , '.urrizFt 
pp. 5-10. locur^ents rpFTi'c ability of CAI a-:>r.-onch to 
hu.;ianistic studies t}xou.'^:': exneximents inducing 
creativity. ~ ' . ' " ^ 

~:ax;n-, ::ic.kaxc , ".:ducaT;io:v.l ■I'ecr.nolocy o.zd .\cc ountsbility , " 
-duc^.ti^jcl Lechno-^opy, .j.-,nua.d:y -V^SO, pp. 54-55. Gu-.- ests \ 
'.let.ioan for t3stia3 lar- ::iuxliniaed leorr. v- -. O'ltput ^- 1,' t i ^ 

to C0;5tG. ^ ^ ... 

Capie, ;/. , J. ...ndexson, .C. J. <j'o.h.ncon, and -J. ... Qi.-ev, 

r:^^^^^^ ^^^i-rorM^nce Asro^lc^nts^ \i ^uidg to I:..: .^x oxetLtion . 

.'leac.iex ..si;Co::r,-nt .^xoject, O^orrTS ^u nxt i:;rt ;;f ^ " 

..ducation :;n'! vColl'jre of Zxiacati on. "Jr. ivei-- niry -."^ ■ - 

1973. Examiner.- pi-oiL- ujid. cons of nenrl" ail^ristLxP ^"■"^ V 
methods of ,te a chex evaluation. ' ~ ' 

\ ^ • . . 
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7'it:iros ! The JText 'r w^nt.v :^x-s JU)r .n irviiex- iiiducatian. 
oJ?n ■ ■^r^?^n5^icso: jD3se,7-?3F;£: i^ublishers, 1930. rroviueo 
good b'^cVroond' for loc.'^tin^^ areas sub.jpct to-research. 

10. Cavin, Cl:-a'^.ia S. , Cavin, .--rhr: J. J. Laso^vslci, ''^he 

Use of icr oc omputerG in College T e a ch in g , " ^ :j:d u c a t i ona 1 
Technology ? May 1930, pp. '^1-43 . ^^anines . aav-^ntages and 
ai£aav':^nuc;^;^33 of i^.icr ocoiiiputers and lar-jriar central 
cozputsrs used in tline-shariro^ arr an^enients ; conclusio::G 
fcv-or the former. ^' , ^ 

11 • Lersheimer , Richard i\. The ffedex^ol Gover.naent and 
^ ^'^uc>:iti onal R 3; D. Lexin;;;t on,. Iviass. : D- C. Heath, 
1976. General background of factors of Safluence oh 
f 30 ?eral. deciGion- ia^cins ui support of educational 
rese.'jirch. / 

12o Dill, David D., ind Charles ?• ?r ied.-nan, "An hnolysLG 
. of jra;n8\?orks. for Eesearch on Innovation and Change 

in ilir^her Zducation," Re vie v; of ITducat ignal i^esearch . 
Vol. IL, rio. 3, ^Su.T>:^.er 1?79, P?. ^^11-^35. Scanines 
four fr? iev;or ks ' f or rese-^^rch ri^thod ol o.^^y : complex 
or[:anization, conflict, diffusion, and planned" change; 
suiii^ests future use of these in co:nbination v/ith each other 

13» Duca, J., "x-xesiueii u3 * Views of Corient '3r:d Future Icr;ues 
in Iiirher -Education," Phi xielta Aap pan , A^'ol. Xr-^^II, ..pr. 
.1931, pp. 5^6-7^3. Disc';.sr,ion of twenty ''critical is;:^ues," 
headed by in^lati on/ financial concerns and problems - 
related to enroll -nent declin^. 1 

V Zllibtt, F. and K. Peele., ".Co:^.puter-i\UE.Tiented' Teacher . 

^-""^ Training," Topics in Instr ucti onal Computing , Jan. • 
^'975 > PP* I9-3O. Illustrates C;il approach; implies 
Injection of "school as fact ory" appr oach' asserted 
y GUI advocates to be the essence of Ciil. 

15. Feidhusen, John P., "Instructi-bnal Technology and 

Innova-cion in Higher jJducatioja, " ii^ducational TechnoloR.y , 
Feb. 1980, ppo 55-57* Notes widespread re-cention of 
traditioiial methods, sugj^esting combination of personal 
experience, intuition, and technology in designing 
presentations. , . 

Ifi. ^Fields, Cheryl Uy, "Cuts in Aid /Hiireat en Tenure, AAUP 
Fears; C olleges^V/eigh Other Effects of P.eagan Plan," 
Chronicle of. I^i rher 'Tducation , T.-Tafch 9, 1981. Predicts 
increasing difficulty for low-income students to attend 
c allege^, ^threats' to academic freedom, and increased 
unemployment for junior faculty members . 

17, Fiorito, JdCK, "Tiia >jchool-"C o-work 'xransi-cion , of ' 
.College Graduates," Jxiaus-crial ana iia o or nelaisroiis 
^Peyievj , Voi. T:a% ^To. 1, Feb. ^1, pp. b>--b7. Ixai^iinea 
imbalance in types of programs offered by' institutions of 
higher education- and actual needs of ."job ma'flcet. 
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Fronkel, ;.iartin ivL , ed,-, Pr- o^jectioas of ^ducatd. on 
striti^st 1 ns to 1 986-87 > v/asjaingtpn: US i^epar-cmsnt 
of health, '£'ducation^nd .Velfaxe^, llauiorial Center , 
f,gr Education Statistics", 1978o Useful reference, 
particularly in *axea of enr olluGnts, 



( The ) . ?uturist^ "The »Search for , Students : Higher 
Mucstion in the Next 20 Year s , "v Vol • , ITo. 1, 



Feb. 1981, pp. 65-67. Examines problem of "managing 
t' a decline"^in student numbers and funding in the face " 

* of increased demands for better technological education., 

20. (Gallup Poll.) "TTleventh Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's' 

attitudes Tovjard Public Education" (1979), Phi Delta 
Kappan , Vol.vLXII, Ko. 2, 1.979 • " Notes that improving 
^iuuxix^y ox' "ceacixexs xi± ^/Uulic acixools is public*^ first 
'Concern. . 

21. Glazer, IT,, and P. ^"Toynihan, "P.ey ond th^e^ Meltin fz. Pot , 

Cambridge, ^•lass, r the L'. !• T, "^^r.ess ,''^1965. Pioneering 
^ work v;hich treats ethnic pluralism as a possible posit ive 

factor in ^^.raerican life; sets foundation for ^multicultural, 
approach to education, ; , 

' 22. Graybeal, William, "Kov; Changes in Snr- oil nient V/ill Affect 
Kisher /.Education, " Today's Education , Vol. -LXX, iJo. 1-, 
Feh./\-.pr» 1981, pp« 54-39 • iiather negative view 'Sf 
. prospects for the 1980s, j^i/ticularly regarding deoiands 
on faculty and faculty morale:, 

'23. Gubser , L. , "C ompe t eni^y \'e sting *and iTationad Accreditation 

in Teacher Education," Action in Teacher Education , V-ol. I, 
Nos. 5-4? Summer 1979» Examines main points on. both sides, 
of issue of competenc\7 testing as element in teacher 
education and teacher asse'sament . • , 

24. Hae'fele, D., "How to Evaluate Thee, Teacher — Let Me Count 

the •//ays," Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. 61, No. 5, January 
1930. ouminarizes twelve ap->r oaches 1 0 teabh-er evaluation, 
including competency testing; assesses strengths and 
weaiaiesses of each. ■ 

25. Henarickson, iiooert ijfi. , "x*'iacux^y xi^bues in the jii^^tees," 

Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. LXIII (1980), pp. 3?i?8-3;41 . Eocuses 
on future faculty decision-making pJy;;er; discusses gx*eatei? 
5tate inf luenc e on academic policy • 

26. Hunter, William A., ed. • Multicultural iicuca tion ^^^^^£th 

CoaiDetency--based Teadher E ducati on . Washington, D'. C. 
AiiC'i'E, 1974. Advocates systariizxng choice of teachers 
* able to use ethnic pluralism to good advantage. 

27. Jennings , Lillian P., "The Need for iviuloicultural Education 

for Ail Students," Pr oceeainF>s of the^ ijati onal Curricu lum 
' Conference for ITAFFEO, Washington, u." C. , 19"8l\ j\rgues 
for more stress ai: post-seconaary institutiajis in j)reparing 
teachers to treat US cultural diversity as p-ositive 
" • factor in educat?Lon. 
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28* Kandoswamy , Subramanlam, "Evaluation of Inctruct ional 
^.'oterials: A Synthesis of Models 'and I'iethods," 
>:ducational Technolop^y , June 1980,, pp. 19-26. Makes 
a start at systemizing the testing of Ci^-I materials for' 
efficacy. 

28a. Kirlc, Kussell, "Collective Bargaining f?r Faculties and 
Izs Gonseqi^ences for ilducation," address given at can 
jjietso oLaue Univaisity, iviaxch 1975; printed in 
iJniversitas , i\ov. 197i>i cai'xeuiii se^yaraiie reprin.t b^v 
UPAO (University Professors f or:, ii'caaeinic Uxuer), \^ 
^ Corvallis, 'Ore?7 0n, "^eb. 1983. Paises possible loss ox^^x ^ 
academic independence anc integrity a result of 
unionization. ' ; 

29. .Lewis, James M. , "Concept Attainment .Among Postsec ondary 

Students: Instructional Design and Delivery," Educational . 
Technolor^y , July 1980y pp. 5-1?. iirgues for Ci\I approach 
at: fairly high levels' of abstraction in subject mat'cer. 

30. Locatis, Craig IT. , "Evaluating Second-Order C oase^uonces : 

, Technology Assessment and Education," Re viev; of Educational 
Research , Vol. XLV, Spring 1975? pp."^ 527-;; 55 . ibcamines 
possibilities for evaluating politj>cal, economic, and 
s ociociiltural side-efiects of increasing compu^ter use in 
education. 

31. Lopez, Antonio I/l. , Jr., "Computer Literacy for Teachers: , 

High School and University .Cooperation, " Educationa l 
■ Tech nology, June 1981, pp. 15-18. Stresses need for 
post-secondary institutions to prepare future secondary 
teachers in computer use. ^ - 

32. iJcCulloc^, D. W. , "The Uses of a Computer-Assisted 

Learning ;:>y stem, in Principle and Practice," Educationa l 
T3ci^.oloH^.y , Juna I98U, i>p. 1i::-l5. Gooa uxxef inoxoduction 
to^CAI approach; challenges iaea tnai. U^l io^icaliy leads 

to staff reductions. > V. 

• ^ 

33 . ' McPherson, Michael, "Quality and Competition in Public. 

and Private Higher Education," Change , Vol. XIII, 
ITo. 3, Apr. 1981, pp. I8-23, Stresses the great 
unevenness in capacity of private ^universities and ccJlleges 
,to -survive in period of financial retrenchment; argues 
case for higher tuition at public institutions and more 
, student aid, to decrease econ.omic disadvantages of private 
schools. 

34. I'.ledley, Donald Jvi., C omijeteVicv T3 stints and the Teacher 

Educator . Bux'eau of iii'dudat ional iiesearch, .School of. 
i'ducation, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. . Thorough examination of competency testing as 
. a component in making teacher evaluation fair and objective 

35. Holnar, Andrew E. , "The Coming of Computer LiteraeV: 

Are .7e Preparer^ for It?" Educational Technology , 
.January 1981, pp# 26-28. 'Attempts general re^source 
assessment for training in, computer literacy^ notes 
possibilities using continuing research and evaluation.. 
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56* ( The ) !T.3tion , "OnniDus Cartels," Vol. '^P^i^^ ''lar.ch 20, 1982, 
p# 32>. bunnary of vie^v of academic-indurtr ial merrr.ers' 
as threat -to scGdemic integrity* 

57. Hoble, i'svii":?., "The Gellin/r • of^ th^Uni\^eriity , " The 

. Kotion, V^. 254, Feb. 6, 19S2,^p1p. 1, 145-S. M.e~led 

presenjatyon of arguments against corporate-industrial ' 
nier£,ers, asin£, exaiaple of I. i'. ^iia w'hiteheod Ins-ci-cutV 
for Hiomeciical kesearch. 

58. iTothern, 5. G., "The Trend Toward Coaipetency Testing of 

Teachers," Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. L^^I, i(o. 5, Jan. 1980. 
Describes state by ycate move to adopt competency 
testiiij^ as coruponent in teacher assessment. 

59* dander, Charles'^ P. and Charles T. Herbitz, "Using 
Technologies to Teach; an A/V, P3I Course v;ith 
Computer-Assisted Testing, Educational Tgchnolofiv , 
. ,:v:3y 1980, pp. 50-2. Examines behavioral man'agement 
technology;, examples are'.dra^^vn from instruction of 
nurses in natural sciences. ^ ^ 

40. Paul, /ingjUS , ".Growing Deficits ?orce Colleges to. Eliminate 

borne Vursi-cy dports," Car oniele of Hir.her rlducation , 
tjepuei'iber 1>, 'i^dU, pp. 1-^. oxoeb evxuejuce of cosi; of 
compliance' with laws against sex oias , ai> vvexx us ixifia- 
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